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N recent times there has been a vigorous propaganda in favor of elim- 
| inating Physical Geography (Physiography) from the curriculum of 
the High School, and in favor of putting Geography or General Science 

in its place. The more ardent advocates of the change have, in some cases, 
set forth the faults of the old and the virtues of the new, with great zeal, 
if not with great discretion. I have, for example, heard one of the more 
active of the insurgents against the existing order state, in a public ad- 
dress, that it was “time that dead physiography was put out and live | 
geography put in its place.” In the same address there was reference to 
the “cry of dissatisfaction that is going up all over the country against 
physiography as a high school subject.” I have put these statements in 
quotation marks, though as a matter of fact, they were written down some 
hours after the address was delivered, and I am not sure that the words 
are exact, though I am sure of the substance of the statements. The atti- 
tude of some of the advocates of the change reminds one of the partisan 


_ speech of a politician, whose stock argument is the badness of the party in 


power. 

In connection with the general question, there are various relevant 
inquiries. Three of them may be stated as follows: 

1) Has Physical Geography been a failure in secondary schools? 

2) If so, is it because of the nature of the subject, or the unfavorable 
conditions under which it has been pursued? 
_ 8) If unfavorable conditions are responsible for failure, are these con- | 
ditions remediable? 


HAS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FAILED? 


As to the first of these questions, personal prejudice no doubt enters: 
into all opinion; but, from a good deal of observation of high school work, 
and extensive experience with students who have come through high 
schools, I have no hesitation in saying that Physical Geography is by no 
means so generally a failure as the advocates of its elimination would 
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have us believe. It would be easy to name many schools where it has been 
and is now an unqualified success, along with others where it is not. 
Schools where Physics is a failure could also be named, along with others . 
where it is a success; also schools where Latin is a failure, and others 
where it is a success; and so on to the end of the list of subjects taught 
in high schools. Under these circumstances, there seems to me no war- 
rant, on the basis of experience, for the assertion that the subject is an 
undesirable one in the high school. 


FAILURES NOT DUE TO SUBJECT 


If it be claimed that the proportion of cases where Physiography 
is not a success is larger than in the case of some other subjects, I should 
be disposed to grant the claim. The reasons are easily pointed out, and 
do not lie chiefly in the nature of the subject. 

One reason why the subject fails of success, where this is the case, lies 
in the fact that some of those who teach, and especially some of those 
who assign their specific duties to high school teachers, do not seem to 
realize that special preparation is necessary for the teaching of Physiog- 
raphy. School boards, superintendents, and principals, and other offi- 
cers to whom the duty of assignment falls, would hardly think of setting 
a teacher who has never studied Latin, to teaching that subject; they 
would rarely assign a teacher to Physics or Algebra, unless he had studied 
those subjects; but teachers are put in charge of Physiography over and 
over again, who have never studied the subject at all, or who have given 
it no attention since childhood. <A case in point came to my attention 
recently, where the director of physical culture was given Physical Geog- 
raphy “because there was no one else to take it.” This general attitude 
toward the subject is responsible for many of the cases where the subject 
has not been a success. Would German or Botany have fared any better 
under similar circumstances?! 

It is true that Physiography is not a success in the hands of every 
teacher who knows his subject well, and the same could be said of every 
other subject. A teacher who has not succeeded with Physical Geography 
is prone to charge the failure to the nature of the subject, but obviously 
another interpretation is possible. Not only is skill in presentation essen- 
tial, but skill in the presentation of this particular subject is necessary 
to success, for a teacher may present one subject better than another, even 
though equally well informed in both. A “feeling for the subject’ is 
indispensable to success in any high degree. I recall the case of a school 
in the heart of a great city, where a teacher introduced Physiography 


1The case is even worse than this. Three times within the last two summers, to my 
distinct remembrance, students have appeared at the University of Chicago, under ap- 
pointment to teach Physiography (as one of their subjects) in colleges, when they 
have never studied the subject since high school days. They have come to the Uni- 
| ator al for a six weeks’ course, to prepare themselves to teach Physiography in col- 
ege! 
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into the school, and in two years made it one of the leading subjects. His 
voluntary field trips on Saturday were largely attended, and a few pupils 
continued, voluntarily, in vacation time, the field work begun in this 
way. The successor of this teacher in the same school, though himself 
well versed in the subject, thinks Physiography so little of a success that 
he would displace it. Comparable cases cannot be said to be rare. 

One of the reasons why Physical Geography is assigned, in so many 
cases, to any teacher who chances to have a free hour, is that the subject 
is not made much of in preparation for college, and high school curricula 
are guided largely by what colleges require. 

Since most high school pupils never go to college, is it fair to shape the 
curriculum for all pupils with reference to college entrance? I believe 
that the high school course for most pupils should be shaped with refer- 
ence to the development of those pupils during the high school years, not 
with reference to a future course which most of them are never to take. 
I believe further that colleges should recognize, for entrance, on equa] 
standing, all subjects which are equally useful in the development of the 
pupil in the high school stage. Colleges should, in my judgment, demand 
a certain degree of power to do work, not a certain number of books read 
or facts memorized, for entrance. 

Quite apart from the qualifications of the teacher, conditions for 
teaching Physical Geography are not favorable in all places. The time 
allowed the subject may be too short; the opportunity for appropriate 
laboratory and field work may be denied; the school may be in the heart 
of a great city where pupils have little first-hand acquaintance with the 
facts of nature, etc. Such serious difficulties are successfully overcome 
by some teachers, while they are insuperable to others, as illustrated by 
the case cited above. 

Another of the conditions which has injured the subject in the school 
mind is the requirement of laboratory work in the form in which it is, in 
some cases, required. In too many schools, laboratory work is required 
a certain number of periods a week, without reference to the appropriate- 
ness of laboratory work to the topic under discussion in the class-room, 
without reference to the skill of the teacher, or the material available for 


_laboratory work. Teachers have, in some cases, been put to their wits’ 


end to keep pupils busy during the arbitrarily assigned “laboratory” 
periods. In cases which we may hope are rare, they have adopted very 
silly forms of amusement, and called it laboratory work. But what is 
the teacher to do with a laboratory period when he is not at home in the 
subject, and is a stranger to the laboratory work which appropriately 
goes with it? What would be said if a teacher who knew but a few halt- 
ing words of German, were required to devote a double period twice a 
week to German conversation? This would be no more unreasonable than 
the requirement occasionally put upon teachers of Physiography. Even 
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as this is written comes an appeal from a teacher of this subject in a 
high school in a thriving city, begging for suggestions for the laboratory 
work he is required to conduct, and frankly admitting that “I have little 
knowledge and no experience of this line of work.” 

What is said in the paragraph above is not to be construed as hostility 
to laboratory work. All laboratory work which emphasizes and drives 
home principles developed in the class-room, and all laboratory work 
which develops new principles, or which prepares the way for better 
class-room work, is good. Laboratory work which does not do these 
things, or some of them, is not good. 

The opponents of Physical Geography in the high school are fond of 
indulging in caustic comment on laboratory work with topographic maps. 
These maps have been denominated “prize puzzles,” and work with them 
“guessing bees.” Such comments would be made only by those who do not 
understand or appreciate the meaning of topographic maps, and perhaps 
merit no attention. Yet one is tempted to call attention to the fact that 
a page of Greek or German is also a puzzle till one knows how to read it, 
and that it may be very well worth while to learn. The reading of the 
topographic map may be learned in a very small fraction of the time 
necessary for the Greek or German, a fraction so small as to be almost — 
negligible. Three years ago I was with a city boy of thirteen in an un- 
inhabited part of the western mountains. He had preceded me into the 
mountains by a few weeks, but when I met him, he was using his topo- 
graphic maps like a veteran, and knew them so well that he could have 
found his way alone anywhere in the area covered by them. His knowl- 
edge had been picked up without formal instruction from any one. 

Those who assume to think topographic maps inappropriate objects of 
study ought to know such facts as these: (1) That pupils from high 
schools where this subject is well taught think enough of topographic 
maps, in some cases, to get them in advance when they are to travel in 
new regions; (2) that, in the state (New Jersey) where topographic maps 
have been longest published, a large proportion of the country people, 
including children of high school age, own the maps of their own region 
and read them with readiness and appreciation; (3) that these maps are 
in daily use by hundreds of people every day in the mountainous western 
parts of our country; (4) that topographic maps are capable of such pre- 
cise reading as to be most serviceable, in the common occupations of life. 
They are of constant use in the newer parts of our country, in laying out 
new roads, railroads, irrigation ditches, reservoirs, etc. I knew of a case 
a few years ago, where a railway a few scores of miles in length was first 
located by topographic maps, and located so well that departures were 
necessary only to secure right of way. All the larger features which a 
railway survey could have given, were on the map; and (5) that the Ger- 
mans, who, of all people, appreciate thorough, solid work, reproach us 
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for doing so little with topographic maps in our schools, when we have 
such excellent maps. 

Topographic maps are a most excellent medium, in the hands of a 
master, for certain phases of disciplinary instruction which are most 
valuable. Such maps show certain facts which are readily apprehended 
as soon as the alphabet of the map is learned. From these facts shown, 
certain conclusions can be drawn which admit of no doubt. Certain 
other conclusions are suggested, and supported by evidence which makes 
them fairly certain, but not absolutely so; while still others are sug- 
gested, supported only by evidence enough to make them hypotheses, of 
various degrees of credibility. To teach pupils to weigh evidence, to dis- 
criminate between things which are certain, things which are probable, 
and things which are hypotheti is one of the most valuable things a 
teacher can do, and there is nowhere, in the whole range of subjects taught 
in the high school, a better opportunity for this particular sort of disci-_ 
pline than in connection with topographic maps; but it is not the sort 
of work which can be done by the teacher who teaches (?) Physical Geog- 
raphy “because there is no one else to take it.” 

The fact is, a good topographic map is as easily read, and its direct 
meaning is as unequivocal, as that of many a printed page. The study 
of topographic maps, properly approached, is no bugbear and no puzzle; 
improperly approached, it may be both. The only serious difficulty with — 
the effective use of topographic maps by competent teachers, is found in 
the large size of many classes in physiography, and the lack of adequate 
laboratory assistance. The same difficulties are encountered in Physics 
and Chemistry. 

If the fitness of the subject for high school _ be looked at from an- 
other point of view, it seems that a positive conclusion is easily reached. 
No other study in the curriculum affords better subject-matter for the 
development of thinking power. Many facts and phenomena connected 
with the subject are already familiar to the student, though he has not 
appreciated their full meaning. By virtue of the facts he already knows, 
he has some basis for work and study when he comes to the subject.. The 
facts which he possesses, or which he can readily acquire, are facts about 
which it is relatively easy to reason. In no other subject is it possible or 
profitable to carry on a larger part of the work by the problem method, 
and no other method holds and develops pupils so well. The average high 
school pupil likes to work, whether with his head or with his hands. He 
likes to see the products of his work. That is one of the reasons why 
manual training has been so important an addition to high school work. 
The solving of problems fittingly set is the intellectual counterpart of 
manual training, and appeals to an equal number of pupils. A colleague 
of mine once pointed out that if a pupil got a Latin translation three- 
fourths right, he had a standing for that work of 75 per cent., which 
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would pass him; but if in attempting to shape a piece of wood for a given 
place he got it but three-fourths right, it was worthless. The fact that man- 
ual training demands so much more accuracy than is called for commonly 
in.-most of the regulation subjects of study, is one of its great merits. 
Now the solution of appropriate physiographic problems, properly led up 
to, calls for the same accuracy as mathematics and shop work. The pupil 
acquires more power from a problem which he solves than from any 
amount of description, or from any number of problems worked out for 
him; and I take it that the development of power in the student is more 
important than acquiring facts. Not a few of the failures in Physical 
Geography are chargeable to the fact that emphasis is put on the descrip- 
tive side of the subject, rather than on the dynamic; or stated in another 
way, that memory, rather than reasoning, is called into play. 

Again, no subject in all the range of science deals more largely with 
the things which it is important for the average young person to know, 
for it deals with the surroundings in which he is to live and move and 
have his being, as long as life lasts. It follows that the facts which he 
acquires as his work is carried on with a view to the development of think- 
ing power, are facts which will be useful to him always, because they are 
facts which help him to understand and appreciate his environment. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems to me, that theoretical considerations point 
to Physical Geography as an excellent subject for the high school, while 
experience shows that it is 2 conspicuous success in the hands of compe- 
tent teachers. 

In view of the considerations cited and of others which might be ad- 
duced, it seems to me there is no warrant for the conclusion that the sub- 
ject, per se, is not well adapted to the high school need. 


REMEDYING UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Some of the untoward conditions under which Physiography is 
pursued are not easily remedied, but others are, or ought to be. It is 
practicable, or ought to be, to insist upon adequate preparation on the 
part of a teacher, for it is practicable, or ought to be, to free a teacher 
from the necessity of going through the form of teaching a subject 
which he does not know. There are now many among our universities, 
colleges, and normal schools, where Physical Geography is well taught, 
and preparation should be insisted on, since it is within easy reach. In 
general reply to a question often asked, I suggest that the equivalent of 
one full course, running through two school (Normal or College) years, 
should fit one fairly well to teach Physiography in a high school, if he has 
natural aptitude for this particular sort of work; but I should, of course, 
recognize that many teachers do the equivalent of this work in less time, 
and that others do it without two years of residence at a normal school 
or university where the subject receives full attention. Would less than 
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two years study beyond the ordinary high school course, fit one properly 
to teach Latin, German, Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, ete., in a sec- 
ondary school? 

It should be practicable to secure for Physiography full recognition 
as a college entrance subject; and it should be practicable to put subjects — 
which are not given their proper rating for entrance to college, but which 
are good for high school pupils, into the hands of teachers who are as 
competent as those who teach the subjects most commonly settee for 


REPLACING PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY WITH GEOGRAPHY 


As to the Geography with which it is proposed to replace. Physical 
Geography, it seems appropriate to inquire whether teachers are: better 
prepared to teach it, and whether the subject is itself better. As to the 
first of these points, I think the answer must be unqualifiedly negative. 


_ As to the second, I should grant that the subject matter is admirable, 


and, for one, would be glad to see it tried by skilful teachers, who know 
their subject. In their hands it will succeed, as Physical Geography does 
in the hands of similar teachers. In the hands of the teacher who takes 
the subject “because there is no one else to take it,” it will be no more of 
a success than other subjects under similar conditions. As between the 
two subjects, I have no hesitation in saying that the one would be best 
which the teacher is best qualified to teach. As to both, I should doubt 
whether they should be in the curriculum where there is not a teacher 
adequately prepared to teach them. 


GENERAL SCIENCE AS A SUBSTITUTE 


The other alternative which has been proposed as a substitute for 
Physical Geography is a course in “General Science.” I think this ex- 
periment is, for the present, doomed to general failure, primarily because 
there are few teachers in high schools, or anywhere else in our country, 
who have the familiarity with all the sciences necessary to carry on effec- 
tively such courses in this subject as are commonly proposed. If they 
attempt to carry out the “all-round” course, involving Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Astronomy and Physical Geography, with perhaps a 
bit of Mineralogy and Geology, I think the majority will fail in some 
parts of the work at least. On the other hand, if the botanist, the zoolo- 
gist or the physicist into whose hands the course in General Science 
falls, is wise enough to confine himself largely to Botany, to Zoology or 
to Physics, the course will be likely to succeed; but in this case it is not 
a course in General Science. 
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THE STORY OF SUGAR 


Professor George T. Surface of Yale has just contributed a new volume 
to Appleton’s series of “Stories.” The Story of Oil, The Story of Gold 
and others have previously appeared. The Story of Sugar came from the 
press in September and will be a useful addition to the literature of in- 
dustrial and economic geography. The chapters of chief interest to geog- 
raphy teachers are the ones on Occurrence in Nature, Early History, Con- 
trolling Factors in the Production of Sugar Cane, Sugar Cane in the 
United States and in other countries, four chapters on Beet Sugar in the 
United States and abroad, By-Products, and Future Supply. 

Professor George T. Surface of Yale has just contributed a new volume 
tone to his book, which we welcome. 

Following are summarized some of his points on CONTROLLING FAC- 
TORS IN THE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR CANE AND OF SUGAR BEETS: . 


Sugar cane belongs to the tropics or their neighborhood. 

Requires an average annual temperature of 75° F, seven to nine months 
of warm days in the growing season, a large amount of sunshine and a 
bountiful supply of water,—50 to 65 inches of rainfall, largely in the 
growing season, with a comparatively dry season for maturing and har- 
vesting. An acre of cane, yielding a 45-ton crop, evaporates through its 
leaves some 6,400 tons of water. 

Character of soil is of paramount importance. Loams, rich in humus 
or those derived from alluvial depositions, and from decayed volcanic, 
coral or crystalline rocks are best. 

Rotation of the cane crop with crops of leguminous plants is desirable 
to restore fertility. | 

Sucar Beets. The climatic conditions required are very unlike those 
demanded by sugar cane. 

Average temperature not so important as temperature during the 
growing season. 

The vital conditions are: (1) Abundant winter rainfall; (2) fre- 
quent showers and much sunshine in spring and summer; (3) a dryer 
August and September, and (4) a dry, cool October and November for 
gathering the crop. 

The soil condition is second in importance to climate. Irrigation gives 
the best results. 

Cuba and Java are the great cane sugar producers. Germany easily 
leads in the production of beet sugar; Russia, Austria-Hungary and 
France are also very large producers. The industry is not large in the 
United States but is growing rapidly, especially in the arid and semi- 
arid regions of the West where irrigation ds practiced. 

_ The book is full of interesting things. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 237 
pp. $1.00 net. R. H. W. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN ALASKA 
By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


University of Wisconsin 


HE development of resources, the industries, the growth of cities 
T and highways are still in that delightful frontier stage in Alaska 
when the geographical influence is large and development is going 
on so fast that one can actually see vast changes from year to year. Thé 
writer has spent four summers in Alaska, the first one only six years ago 
and even in this brief period the frontier has been developing so fast that 
the geographical influence has been plain to see. White man’s Alaska is 
so young that the whole period of development is fairly well known, espe- 
cially as the Americans have had so large a share in it, and the previous 
en regime is so recent. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


The territory of Alaska is not unlike western United States. There 
is a highland barrier next the ocean; the Aleutian-Alaska Peninsula 
mountains, the St. Elias Range, and the mountains of the Alexander 
Archipelago near Sitka, corresponding to the Coast Ranges of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, with submerged intermontane valleys like 
Shelikof Strait, Cook Inlet, Prince William Sound, and the fiords of the 
Inside Passage, matching the submerged and lowland Puget Sound, Wil- 
lamette, and California valleys. Behind these rise the Alaska Range, 
with Mt. McKinley, the Wrangell Mountains, with their volcanoes, and 
the Coast Range of British Columbia, corresponding to the partly volcanic 
Cascades and the Sierra Nevada. Inside this is the Central Plateau of 
Alaska, with the Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, placed similarly to the 
Columbia lava plateau, the Great Basin and the Colorado plateau. The 
Rocky Mountains find their northern continuation in Alaska in the Endi- 
cott Mountains, where the trend, however, is east and west instead of 
nearly north and south. There is now said to be a higher peak in the 
Endicott Mountains than Mt. McKinley. North is the Arctic slope in 
Alaska, which resembles the Great Plains of United States, but which 
merges with the Arctic coastal plain as our Great Plains merge into the 
Gulf coastal plain in Texas. The several positive and negative geograph- 
ical influences of topography and coast lines will be discussed later. 

In climate, however, there are great contrasts. Alaska, much farther 


north, extends beyond the Arctic Circle and has lower inclination of the © 


sun’s rays, but, because of the oceanic influence and the winds, has a 
climate more like Scotland and Scandinavia than Labrador. It may be 
truly asserted that the chief climatic disadvantage in Alaska is the un- 
equal distribution of sunlight, the unending summer days being delight- 
ful but the long winter nights quite disadvantageous. Yet Norway and 
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Sweden have not found this geographical factor fatal to prosperity and 
high civilization. Heavy rainfall on the mountains of the coast (58 to 190 
inches) continue the resemblance to northwestern United States, but low 
precipitation in the Central Plateau (11 to 21 inches) is not accompanied 
by aridity, as in the Great Basin, for evaporation is so much less in the 
Yukon, Tanana, and Kuskokwim valleys than in eastern Washington, 
Oregon, Utah and Nevada that agriculture in Alaska is a promise of the 
not remote future. The mean annual temperature in Alaskan towns is 
about the same as in the state of Washington, in Scotland, and in southern 
Norway and much higher than in Canada near Winnipeg, and in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. The Alaskan climates are in general 
equable and may be said to constitute a favorable geographical influence. 
Though snow and ice are present in relatively narrow belts in the mount- 
ains of parts of the coast the proportion of Alaska covered with glaciers 
is very small indeed. In these regions the glaciers and snow-covered 
mountains constitute an important scenic resource, as the thousands of 
tourists who have seen the Muir, Taku, Davidson, Malaspina, Valdez, 
Columbia, Miles, Childs and other glaciers will testify. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT 


The discovery of Alaska by the Russian, Gwosdef, in 1731 and the 
Dane, Bering, ten years later resulted in little immediate exploration, 
for each of them first landed on dangerous and unhospitable parts of the 
eoast. The succeeding explorations by Russian fur traders and by Cook, 
Malaspina, Vancouver, and the other English, French, and Spanish seek- 
ers for the Northwest Passage and new territory for European coloniza- 
tion were much aided by the intricate, submerged, and fiorded character 
of the coast. The Russian explorers and settlers also reaped great advan- 
tage from this geographical factor. The Russians who penetrated into 
the interior went short distances only, because of the coastal mountain 
barriers, and it was only after the American occupation in 1867 that the 
lure of gold caused a real beginning of exploration and settlement within 
the Central Plateau. Climatic influence has prevented much exploration 
and all settlement in the Endicott Mountains and Arctic slope, except 
for a few prospectors and scattered tribes of Eskimo. 

This exploration, which is still in progress, has been predominantly 
along the natural routes provided by the rivers. Potent as the rivers 
have been there has been an element of disadvantage in their arrange- 
ment. The Yukon, like the Mississippi, was long known at the mouth and 
the head before the whole river was proved to be one stream in 1865. The 
Russians naturally ascended the Yukon from Bering Sea—its mouth 
points toward Siberia—just as the Spanish, starting in tropical America, 
first held the mouth of the Mississippi. The Americans in Alaska reached 
the head of the Yukon first by way of the White and Chilkoot Passes 
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which are nearer Washington and California, recalling the French explo- 
ration of the upper Mississippi by way of the Great Lakes, whose outlet, 
the St. Lawrence, points toward Europe. 

In similar ways the exploration and settlement of all Alaska has been 
involved with the geographical features of the mountains, plains, and 
rivers, much more so than in the similar history of the United States. 


THE TRADE 


The hunting and trapping which have yielded over seventy million 
dollars worth of furs in thirty years, since the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia, has been little involved, relatively, with geographical features. 
The earlier search for land furs, whose product is now less than a ninth 
of the whole, played some part in the exploration of eastern interior 
Alaska. The taking of seal and sea otter, however, along the coast of the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska Peninsula and on the islands of Bering Sea, 
was perhaps aided by a geographical feature, the nature of the coast, more 
during the native and the Russian regime than now. Modern sealing in 
Bering Sea and the North Pacific has little of geographical relationship. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


In contrast with the fur trade, the fishing industry in Alaska, which is 
now nearly twenty times as valuable, has been involved with obvious geo- 
graphical relationships. Of the fishery products taken between 1868 and 
1908 eight-ninths of the one hundred and nine million dollars worth has 
been the salmon. Salmon fishing is made possible by the many coastal 
rivers up which these fish swarm to spawn. They are caught near the 
mouths of the streams, where canneries cause temporary centers of popu- 
lation, mostly in summer, giving employment to many men and great 
revenues to the packers. It is interesting in this connection that one 
harbor in Alaska held over half the whole fleet of American sailing vessels 
now in existence one day during the summer of 1910 in connection with 
the salmon industry. Cod, halibut, and herring fishing, and whaling show 
slight relationships to geographical features in the development of 
Alaska. An interesting practice in south-eastern Alaska is that of ship- 
ping the halibut to the Seattle markets, nearly a thousand miles, packed 
in ice from.the glaciers of the Inside Passage. 


ALASKAN GOLD 


Alaskan gold, and gold from the adjacent Klondike district in north- 
western Canada, has been constantly involved with geographical influen- 
ces. Between 1880 and 1909 we took one hundred and sixty-nine million 
dollars worth of minerals out of Alaska, most of which was gold. Part 
of this was from mines, but the great bulk came from present and former 
beach and stream accumulations—placer deposits. Prospecting and min- 
ing has resulted in a wholesale exploration of the drainage systems and of 
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shorelines which would not have been nearly so well known for decades 
had it not been for the lure of the gold. The streams are utilized for 
washing the gold from the gravels. Trails follow rivers and creeks to © 
mining camps, and temporary and permanent centers of population have 
grown up along the stream courses. Many of these matters uf geographi- 
cal influence in the gold prospecting and mining are familiar matters. 
Two of the gold mines, the Treadwell at Juneau and the Cliff Mine at 
Valdez, have a great advantage in being located on tidewater, so that in- 
stalling machinery and bringing in supplies has been attended by much 
less expense than in connection with the placer. gold camps of the Tanana 
valley near Fairbanks, the Canadian Klondike camps near Dawson, the 
Seward Peninsula camps near Nome and other mining districts in 
Alaska. 

COAL AND COPPER 


In Alaska, coal and copper mining has been somewhat retarded by 
unfavorable geographical relationships, but not nearly so much as by the 
government’s delay in permitting the mining of coal. The Bering River 
or Controller Bay coal fields near Katalla suffer now because of the ab- 
sence of a good natural harbor at the nearest sea coast, but this is only a 
temporary disadvantage, easily overcome. Of the fifteen billion tons of 
coal conservatively estimated to be now available in Alaska a large pro- 
portion lies very near the coast, giving this coal field great advantage over 
the Matanuska coal field which is farther inland. Most of the three and 
a half billion tons of high grade anthracite and bituminous coal can be 
easily shipped by water. With total Alaskan coal resources (150 billion 
tons at least) probably far in excess of the original coal supply in Penn- 
sylvania, a good proportion of which is of equally high grade, there is 
an advantage in the fact of probable future cheap water transportation. 

In connection with the copper mines, also, there have been geographi- 
cal advantages and disadvantages. The first mine to ship, and practically 
the only one as yet, is in a deep protected fiord in Prince William Sound, 
the copper being mined in an open quarry close to the coast. The richer 
copper deposits near Mt. Wrangell, though known for some years, have 
not been mined yet because the river leading up from the coast was ren- 
dered unnavigable by glaciers athwart its lower course, and high mount- 
ains made the one trail or pack road to the coast unsuitable for trans- 
porting machinery and equipment, food supplies, and ore. Now that 
large capital has invested fifteen million dollars in a railway to this cop- 
per district, which will be completed in January 1911, the temporary 
geographical disadvantage will be overcome, and the mining industry 
will profit by the 200 miles of railway, following a gently-sloping valley 
across the lofty coast barrier. Mining and settlement in the interior of 
Alaska should have a great stimulus from this. 
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FORESTS AND AGRICULTURE 


The dense forests of spruce, hemlock, and cedar on the rainy coast 
ranges, the more open forests of the drier Central Plateau, the treeless 
Alaska Peninsula and tundras of the Arctic slope are all responses to the 
climatic control. There are grave misunderstandings popularly about the 
extent and value of the Alaskan forests. Today practically all lumber for 
permanent use in Alaska is imported from Puget Sound because the coast | 
regions are so accessible to ships, even although heavily timbered. Can- 
neries in thickly-forested regions ship all their box material to Alaska 
from Puget Sound, in one case because the cannery operator is also a 
saw-mill owner in Washington. Later this coast timber will be utilized 
more fully though it will never be exported to the States, for the laws 
forbid this. Much of it would never be useful except for pulp. Even in 
the more thinly forested interior there is ample timber for local use of 
miners and settlers. Today it is not much used except for fuel on the 
wood-burning steamboats on the Yukon and its tributaries. 

Agricultural relationships in Alaska are not fully understood, being 
over- and under-stated in various quarters. Government agricultural ex- 
periment stations have demonstrated that many crops and fruits may be 
matured in parts of Alaska. There are already a few successful farmers. 
A Farmers Institute was held at Seward, Alaska, in 1909. Homesteading 
is increasing. The importation of hay and of potatoes to Alaska has de- 
creased in recent years, although the consumption of food stuffs is inereas- 
ing. Surely in the future Alaska will be able to supply a large proportion 
of the food supply of given localities, but it is not to be expected that there 
will be many agricultural products exported or that, in this frontier 
stage, economic independence will come at once, for mining and commer- 
cial centers like Duluth-Superior and Marquette on the Great Lakes are | 
just beginning to get beyond the dependent stage in which most of the 
mining camps and seaports in Alaska are now. Agricultural and forest 

‘resources in Alaska are, therefore, seen to be little developed not because 
lof unfavorable climatic conditions but because the time is not yet'ripe for 
‘their utilization. 


COMMERCE AND TOWNS 


In 1909 we shipped seventeen million dollars worth of manufactured 
and raw material to Alaska and received thirty million dollars worth of 
minerals, fish, furs, ete. The coast towns in Alaska with cheap water 
transportation secured low rates for transportation, the river settlements 
of course paid more for their supplies and the cost increased with the dis- 
tance and crudeness of transportation facilities involved. Geographical 
distribution, therefore, was the first factor in determining cost, and in 
Alaska distances are very great, for the territory is large. Freight on coal 
from Seattle to towns in Alaska varies, as Brooks has shown, from five to 
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one hundred and four dollars a ton, general merchandise (including most 
foodstuffs) from eight to one hundred and forty-seven dollars a ton, lun- 
ber from six and a half to one hundred and eighty dollars a thousand feet, 
machinery from eight to two hundred and five dollars a ton, and grain and 
hay from nine to one hundred and thirty-eight dollars a ton. With freight 
so large‘in proportion to the value of commodities, unnatural economic 
conditions are seen to exist, due chiefly to (a) absence of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, (b) absence of agricultural productivity for local 
needs, particularly in food supply. In this unnatural condition, however, 
as is always true on the frontier, especially with the native people fading 
away, the geographical influence is very plain. It is not complicated by 
all sorts of non-geographical relationships as is the case in Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

It is quite clear why almost every town in Alaska exists and is larger 
or smaller than its neighbors. Some of the towns mentioned below are 
well known to the general readers. A selection has been made of the new 
ones that will be well-known to the geography teachers of a few years from 
now. Nome is a gold camp and seaport for mining communities inland. 
Fairbanks is a gold camp and river town related to distribution of food- 
stuffs and supplies for the adjoining mining district. Juneau is the capi- 
tal and the seaport for the mining district nearby. Valdez is a seaport 
at the end of a road to the interior and, within the past year, for promising 
gold mines in the immediate vicinity. Skagway is purely a port, at the 
point where the Klondike and upper Yukon trail and railway begin. 
Cordova and Seward are seaports at the termini of railways to the inte- 
rior, perhaps the first trans-Alaskan lines; and the shipment of coal, cop- 
per, foodstuffs, etc., will make large cities here. Yakutat and a number 
of other small settlements are chiefly cannery towns. The original native 
settlements were on the sites-of a few of the places mentioned above and 
many others and have been perpetuated by missions, etc. Kodiak and 
Sitka, the two former Russian capitals, are small, shrinking, distributing 
centers :for adjacent regions. Sitka was the American capital till a few 
years ago, though without as good geographical justification as during 
the time of the Russians, for Alaska is no longer a mere coastal fringe, 
and geographical relationships are shifting. One regrets the passing of 
beautiful Sitka. The period of littoral territory is over and the interior 
of Alaska dominates now. It is not dissimilar to the period when we 
were settling the middle West from the Atlantic coast, but one sees today 
in Alaska conditions similar to those which would have obtained if the 
United States had been settled from the West instead of the East, and 
with all the geographical relationships involved with a territory geo- 
graphically similar to western United States. : 
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THE MISSISSIPPI 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RIVERS 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


By Rosert M. Brown 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


HE drainage basin of the Mississippi river is equivalent in area to one- 
T third of the United States. Thirty-two states and territories contrib- 

ute water to the volume of the river, and eight of these divisions send 
water to no other system. The comprehension of this great river unit is 
better realized, perhaps, in terms of its commercial possibilities and in 
this it exceeds any other river in the world. East and west, the tributa- 
ries of the river offer a pathway of trade from Pennsylvania to Montana 
and a channel for river craft of 7 feet draft from Pittsburg to Sioux City; 
north and south, from Minnesota to the Gulf; and if the Illinois river and 
the Chicago drainage canal is considered a part of this waterway, as is 
just, the termini in the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico are greater 
than can be found in any other inland water system. The Missouri river, 
the Upper Mississippi, the Illinois and the Ohio join and form the lower 
Mississippi which flows through an alluvial basin equivalent in area to 
the state of South Carolina and extending southward from Cairo to the 
Gulf, a distance of 600 miles. 


THE MISSOURI 


This branch of the system is of navigable quality from the point where 
it leaves Great Falls, near Fort Benton, Montana. The development of 
this river into a navigable water-course is as yet hardly begun. The riv- 
er’s main characteristics, apart from its latent value as a trade route, lie 
in two things, in its possibilities as a flood producer on the lower basin 
and in its capabilities as a sediment bearing stream. Flowing as it does 
through a region easily eroded, the Bad Lands, it carries in its flow large 
quantities of the fine soil. The stream frequently bears detritus to about 
one-thirtieth of its own weight, and is the largest source of sediment for 
the Mississippi river. This is the material that makes the bars in the 
main stream which are a menace to navigation during the low stages of 
the river. The stream is well named Missouri, “Muddy Waters.” » 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


The upper course of the Mississippi river is navigable practically 
from the Falls of St. Anthony, and it connects Minneapolis and St. 
Paul with all the cities of importance in the Mississippi valley. Above 
the falls at the headwaters of the tributaries have been established reser- 
voirs to restrain the flood during high water stages and to raise the water 
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level during the low water stages. These are as yet only partially suc- 


cessful. 
THE ILLINOIS 


This river would not find a place among the important tributaries of 
the Mississippi system had it not been connected with the Great Lakes 
by a canal. In 1899, the city of Chicago completed a sanitary canal of 
ample width and depth for large vessels from the city of Chicago to the 
Des Plaines river, a tributary of the Illinois. Since its completion, there 
has been great pressure on Congress to provide for a “14-foot waterway 
from the Lakes to the Gulf.” If this is done, the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way has promise of becoming one of our important thoroughfares of 
trade. 

THE OHIO 

In most ways this is the leading tributary of the Mississippi river. It 
discharges large volumes of water into the trunk stream, it is the cause 
of the disastrous floods of the alluvial basin and is the most used as a 
highway of trade, chiefly for the transportation of coal. The large tribu- 
taries of the Ohio, especially the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, bring 
down from the Appalachian mountains enormous streams of water, par- 
ticularly in January, February and March. The Ohio basiu is less than 
one-half that of the Missouri, yet it furnishes over twice as much water 
to the Mississippi. The shipping from Pittsburg at the confluence of 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela along the Ohio has been more con- 
tinuous than on the other branches of the system, partly for the reason 
that more attention has been given to river improvement in this section. 
and partly because the headwaters are in rich coal fields. The natural 
channel has rather a steep descent and to overcome this and also to fur- 
nish enough depth during the low-water season, upper portions of the 
river have been canalized by means of moveable dams which change the 
river into a series of reservoirs, passage from one reservoir to another 
being effected by locks. This work is still in progress. 


THE ALLUVIAL BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


This portion of the Mississippi, subject to overflow, extends from the 
confluence of the above-named tributaries to the Gulf, a distance of 600 
miles in a straight line but to cover this distance the river winds in a 
tortuous path of 1700 miles. The 29,700 square miles of the alluvial basin 
is comprised mostly of desirable land for agriculture; for the protection 
of this from the spring floods which formerly inundated it, the levee sys- 
tem, now about 72 per cent. completed, was conceived. In January the 
rise of the river begins, fed by the Ohio floods, and in places, as at Cairo 
and Memphis, the change of level is from 50 to 60 feet. The floods from 
the tributaries however do not occur simultaneously, the sequence being, 
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first, the Ohio, then the upper Mississippi, followed by the Missouri and 
the western streams. During the spring months the river is at a bank- 
full stage. In June the river begins to fall and the fall is nearly con- 
tinuous until January; a September rise of slight amount is frequent. 
During the fall months the river falls so low that navigation is impaired 
by the bars deposited during the falling stages and dredging is resorted 
to to keep the channels open. | 
THE DELTA 


The depository of all the sediment of this river system is the Gulf of 
Mexico; 400,000,000 tons of solid matter is carried to the Gulf each year. 
an amount said to equal the total excavation from the Panama Canal. 
The delta is building forward at the rate of one mile in sixteen years. 
The distributaries begin some miles below New Orleans; three of these, 
Pass a l’Outre, South, and Southwest Passes, conduct the waters to the 
Gulf. South Pass has been the ship canal and it was made navigable to 
a depth of twenty-six feet by the Eads jetties. In 1902, Congress author- 
ized the opening of the Southwest Pass to a depth of thirty-five feet by 
jetties with an appropriation of $750,000. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AS A TRADE ROUTE 


The use of the river as a medium of transportation has been disap- 
pointing. Since 1865 there has been a persistent decrease in the amount 
of river traffic. The number of boats arriving at St. Louis during the five- 
year period, 1896-1900, was 31.5 per cent. less than for the tive-year period, 
1865-1869, and this loss of shipping obtains at the other ports. The 
reasons for the decline are the uncertainty of the channel during the 
extreme high and extreme low water, the tortuous path, the slowness of 
river traffic and the persistent competition of the railroad lines which 
parallel the river. Certain factors are making for an increased use of 
the river as a highway. Among them should be mentioned the project 
for the maintenance of a low water channel, the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way and the possibility of a redistribution of commercial activity in favor 
of the Gulf cities, incident to the opening of the Panama Canal. 


“Observation should not only begin the work in geography but should 
continue throughout the entire course and beyond. * * * Every op- 
portunity for observational work in geography should be eagerly em- 
braced. Excursions for the special purpose should be made as frequently 
as practicable, formally and informally, in school hours and out of school 
hours, by classes and by individuals.”—Recommendations of Committee 
of Ten. 
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THE WISCONSIN LEAD AND ZINC DISTRICT 


By C. M. SANFORD 
State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 


HE area known as the Wisconsin lead and zinc regior is sixty-five 

T miles long by fifty-five miles wide, and embraces about twenty-six 

hundred square miles. Five-sixths of the field is in Wisconsin and 
one-sixth covers the contiguous corners of Illinois and Iowa. 

The existence of lead in this district was doubtless known from the 
time of the earliest discoveries in the upper Mississippi, and was actually 
reported as early as 1658. Hennepin’s map, published in 1687, shows the 
location of mines. By 1700 there were several trading posts on the Mis- 
sissippi river where lead ore was purchased from the Indians. This ore 
was mined from the residual clays near the surface by the Indian women 
and old men and carried in baskets to the banks of the river. 

The first striking figure to be identified with the development of the 
region was Julien Dubuque, a man of marked energy and singular tact 
in dealing with the Indians. Through his efforts pits were dug, furnaces 
erected, and roads constructed. to connect mines with furnaces. 

From the time of Dubuque (1787) the influx of whites was so con- 
stant that by 1827 Wisconsin was the leading producer of lead in the 
United States, which distinction it continued to hold until 1871. 

At first the ore was shipped down the river to St. Louis and New 
Orleans in flat boats, later in keel boats, and finally in steamboats. The 
fact that the ore was near a great natural artery affording water trans- 
portation cannot be overestimated in a consideration of the development 
of the district. For years the Wisconsin region was in close business 
relations with the South since it not only shipped all its ore south but 
also purchased its food-stuffs in southern markets. The closeness of these 
business relations gave the region a southern character and tone. As 
one might expect, the forging of close commercial ties brought about close 
intellectual and social bonds. So real was the southern influence that 
for some time pro-slavery sentiment took deep root in Wisconsin. 

Dissatisfaction with the conditions of freighting on the Mississippi 
gradually developed until about 1886 when strenuous but unsuccessful 
efforts were made to develop the Fox-Wisconsin or Green Bay route; i. e. 
up the Wisconsin river to the portage at Fort Winnebagu, and thence 
down the Fox river to Green Bay. So difficult and expensive did navi- 
gation on the Mississippi finally become in 1839-40 that the ore began to 
be carried by wagon to Milwaukee. 

“Lead schooners” drawn by eight or more yoke of oxen might be seen 
daily to arrive at Milwaukee after a journey of ten days over the prairie. 
The fact that the oxen could be fed upon the abundant prairie grass less- 
ened the cost of such transportation. The further fact that food-stuffs 
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could be purchased more cheaply in the Milwaukee markets helped to 
develop this route. 

By 1841 the annual output of lead for the district had risen to 13,425 
tons, and of this amount about one-half was carried overland to Milwau- 
kee. With the construction of the first railroad in 1841-50 came the prac- 
tical discontinuance of both the overland and river routes. 

No sooner had the problem of transportation by the construction of 
railroads been solved than the problem of mining the ore took on serious 
proportions. The exhaustion of the easily-worked portions of the veins 
near the surface forced the miners to work at a greater depth. This was 
not only expensive but practically impossible since they soon came to the 
level of ground-water and no methods were then in vogue for mining 
below the water table. 

To appreciate the problems connected with mining the ore, it is nec- 
essary to consider briefly the nature of the deposits themselves. The 
primary minerals are lead sulphide or galena, zine sulphide or blende, 
and iron sulphide or marcasite. The ores occur as disseminations, as 
honeycomb masses in the limestone, or as vein deposits along joint planes 
which as a rule have been enlarged by solution. The lead and zinc ores 
are usually associated. 

There is no evidence that the ores have been brought up from deeper 
seated areas, but rather that they have been derived entirely from the 
country rock. The ore substances originally existing in the crystalline 
rocks to the north were brought in solution and precipitated throughout 
the Galena and Maquoketa beds in the Ordovician ocean that at that time 
covered this region. . Ages afterward meteoric waters in circulating 
through these beds dissolved the minute, disseminated, metallic substances 
and redeposited them in their present form. The fact that just beneath 
the Galena limestone we find the oil rock, a bituminous, shaley, impervi- 
ous bed is significant since it serves as a floor to the mineral basin below 
which the meteoric waters cannot percolate. 

For a long time mining was confined to the residual clays near the 
surface. It was not until the miners reached water level that real diffi- 
culties were encountered. These difficulties gave the district a serious 
and what proved to be a permanent setback. From 1851 the decline in 
lead mining in Wisconsin was rapid and was followed by a period of 
stagnation that continued until 1901. Even the extremely high price of 
lead in the time of the Civil War utterly failed to stimulate the industry. 
Almost coincident with the failure of the resources of the lead district 
came the alluring prospects of the gold fields of California. The great 
attractions of the latter field caused miners to leave in throngs. “No 
part of our state,” says a local historian, “ever lost so large a proportion | 
of its people as did the lead region at this time.” 

It is worthy of note that up to this time nothing had been done with 
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the zinc ore though it was known to exist in abundance. Its utilization 
had been greatly retarded for the reason that marcasite or iron sulphide 
was everywhere associated with the zinc ore. While the gigs which oper- 
ate on the principle of the sorting power of running water could easily 
separate the heavier lead from the zinc, it could not separate the zinc from 
the iron sulphide since both were of about equal specific gravity. The 
separation of the two minerals remained an unsolved problem until 1904. 
Now by placing the ore in rotary roasters the marcasite is oxidized. 
The whole is then passed under magnets which pick up the marcasite 
thus leaving a very high grade of zinc ore. 

Though it is not likely that Wisconsin will again become an important 
producer of lead, yet with the problem of transportation solved, with 
the introduction of hoisting engines and pumps, and with the present 
successful methods of separating the ore from its impurities, it seems 
likely that Wisconsin for some time will become increasingly important 
as a producer of zinc. 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE ON CHINA 


The September number of the National Geographic Magazine has a 
good paper by Kenneth F. Junor on Curious and Characteristic Customs 
of China. The author explains that his paper records the conditions in 
parts of China which are not under foreign influence. The following 
notes are from the article: 

China is a land whose cities have no lights, no plan, no sewers and 
no sidewalks. Her people have no public spirit, no patriotism, no naa: 
no national feeling and no secrets. 

Her canals surpass those of any nation in history in their extent, and 
here is found the longest canal in the world (800 miles). 

There are hundreds of cities which are circled by mighty walls, some 
of them from 40 to 50 feet in both height and thickness. 

The Chinese locate intelligence in the stomach. They pay their doc- 
tors to keep them well, and punish them, if they can, if they get worse or 
die. 

The woman, in sewing, pushes the needle from her, while the carpen- 
ter draws his plane and saw toward him in working. 

Men only have the honor of a funeral granted them. Their mourning 
color is white. Mourners at a funeral are all hired. 

The boy in school turns his back upon his teacher when reciting, to 
show his humility and respect in the presence of the scholar. 

.The guest of honor is placed on the left at table because his host can 
more gracefully serve him. To be polite the guest must fairly gorge him- 
self, leaving nothing on his plate. Men and women do not eat together. 
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At a wedding, the groom is the center of interest. The bride is noticed 
only as a matter of curiosity. 

The Chinaman, when puzzled, scratches his foot instead of his head. — 

Husband and wife are, as a rule, betrothed in infancy. The intended 
bride comes to his home and becomes a servant to her mother-in-law as 
long as she lives. No separate family is set up on the son’s marriage; 
simply another addition is made to the house. 

To the Chinaman, the foreigner is a boor and a barbarian; it seems 
a task to teach the politeness. 


PORTUGAL 


Last month the king of Portugal was deposed and forced to flee from 
Lisbon. A group of men declared Portugal a republic and set up a so- 
called republican form of government.. This event gives a temporary 
interest to an unimportant country and the geography teacher may prop- 
erly take time for a short discussion of the past and present of the little 
country. 

Portugal is not quite as large as the state of Indiana and has a popu- 
lation about equal to that of Illinois. Lisbon is about as large as Buffalo. 
The only other city of any size is Oporto (about 150,000). The vast 
majority of the people live on little farms. Everything is in a most back- 
ward condition. Farming is done about as it was several hundred years 
ago. There is little manufacturing of any kind. Three-fourths of the 
people can not read or write and know but little of the world outside of 
their province. The making of wine and the collecting of the bark of 
the cork oak provide the only commodities that enter much into export 
trade. 

Yet Portugal was once one of the great commercial, naval and coloniz- 
ing powers of the world. Under the greatest of her kings, Prince Henry 
the Navigator, (died 1460) Portugal began a career of exploration, con- 
quest and colonization equalled only by that of Spain. The Pope once 
divided the world, outside of Europe, between these two powers. The 
Portuguese navigators were the most daring of their time. It was they 
who found and first used the route around Cape of Good Hope to the East. 
In the 16th century they monopolized the fabulously rich sea trade of the 
East in spices, drugs and oriental wares. Their merchant fleets had no 
equal, and for a time, Portugal was the leading commercial nation of Eu- 
rope. She secured extensive colonies: Brazil, parts of East and West 
Africa, valuable ports in India, China and the East Indies, and many 
island groups. But wealth and prosperity bred corruption. Her states- 
men proved short-sighted. Her colonies slipped from her control. Her 
fleets decayed. Her population declined and by 1800 little was left except 
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some nearly worthless islands and her African possessions. Few nations 
have had a career more fitly expressed by the sentence,—‘Up like a rocket 
and down like a stick.” 


REVIEW OF LOCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY NEEDED IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The normal schools and colleges find that graduates of the high schools 
come to them with a very vague knowledge of the location of many of the 
important places, rivers, mountains, etc. Tests given to freshmen in the 
University of Wisconsin reveal a surprising lack of knowledge along this 
line. The reason is clear. Pupils have little or no drill in locational 
geography after they leave the grammar school. Their fund of knowledge 
about the location of places is gradually lost on their way through the 
high school. 

The question arises—are there not many facts and details of physical 
geography which are really worth less than certain important facts of 
locational geography? We believe that, whether the high school pupil 
later goes to a higher school or enters upon an occupation, he should be 
reasonably intelligent in matters of general locational geography. This 
does not mean that he ought to know where a host of relatively obscure 
places, or rivers, or seas are, but that the school ought to see that he has 
a fair degree of familiarity with the geographical names that are con- 
stantly before the reading public. The list of such names is really not 
large. 

Our .present text books in physical geography provide for no review 
of this kind. The teacher must provide it, if it is done. The most natural 
place to take up the great rivers of the world is in connection with the 
study of rivers; to locate the dozen great mountain ranges, and celebrated 
peaks in connection with the study of mountains; to locate the important 
seas, gulfs, bays and islands in connection with the study of the ocean. 
Incidently the review should be made to include the position of the lead- 
ing nations and a limited list of the world’s great cities. This may not be 
physical geography but no matter if it isn’t. It is a sensible thing to do, 
nevertheless. The possible mistake lies in trying to locate too many 
places, nations or physical features. Of course this review of location 
should be done with maps, pupils locating the places upon the map or 
globe, or still better, indicating them on outline maps. 

The following lists are suggested : 

Countries: 
Of Europe,—all except the separate Balkan States. 
Of South America,—those bordering on the Pacific, on the Caribbean 
Sea and on the Atlantic. (Also Bolivia. ) 
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Of Asia,—Turkey, Arabia, Persia, British India, Chinese Empire (in- 
cluding by name Tibet and Manchuria), Japan, Corea, Siberia. 

Of Africa,—Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, Cape Colony, the Belgian 
Congo and Abyssinia. 

Rivers: 

Yukon, Columbia, Colorado, Rio Grande, Missouri, Platte, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Red, Ohio, St. Lawrence, Merrimac, Connecti- 
cut, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, James, Orinoco, Amazon, 
Plata, Thames, Seine, Rhone, Rhine, Elbe, Danube, Tiber, Po, 
Volga, Nile, Congo, Tigris-Euphrates, Ganges, Yang-tse-kiang, 
Hoangho. 

Mountains and peaks: 

Rocky, Cascade, Sierra Nevada, Coast Range, Ozark, Alleghany, 
Appalachian, Blue Ridge, Andes, Pyrenees, Alps, Appennines, 
Caucasus, Ural, Atlas, Himalaya, Mt. McKinley, Mt. St. Elias, 
Mt. Shasta, Pike’s Peak, Mt. Washington, Mt. Blane, Mt. Ever- 
est, Mt. Ararat. 

Arms of the sea: 

Hudson Bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, 
North Sea, Baltic Sea, English Channel, Mediterranean Sea, 
Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, Red Sea. 

Straits: Bering, Florida, Gibraltar, Bosporus. 
Capes: Horn, Cod, Hatteras, Good Hope. 
Islands: 

Newfoundland, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, Bermudas, Jamaica, Ha- 
waii, Samoa, New Zealand, Philippines, Java, Ceylon, Madagas- 
car, Sicily, Corsica, Iceland, Greenland. 

Cities: 

United States—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Washington, Denver, Louisville, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburg, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Indianapolis, Duluth, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, Tacoma, Galveston. 

Europe—London, Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ma- 
drid, Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, St. Petersburg, Paris, Marseilles, Venice, Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam. 

Asia—Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Pekin--Tien Tsin, Hong Kong, 
Jerusalem, Tokio- Yokohama. 

Africa, Australia, and Scattered Islands—Cairo, Cape — Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Manila, Honolulu. 

Western Continent Exclusive of the United States—Montreal, Que- 
bec, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Havana, Mexico. 
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RELATION OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY TO GENERAL SCIENCE 


(Parts of Report published in. Western Journal of Education, Sept. 1910.) 


At the Joint Science Meeting of the High School Section of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association in December, 1909, a Committee was 
appointed “to prepare a course in Physical Geography that should meet 
the needs of the advocates of a General Science course.” After careful 
discussion the committee decided that the most helpful report which it 
could make was to outline clearly the kind and amount of general science 
properly contained in the Physical Geography course best adapted to the 
9th year of our present school system. 

This involves two considerations; first, the question of what consti- 

tutes the best Physical Geography course for 9th year pupils and, second, 
the adjustment of the course to the actual preparation of such pupils in 
our present school system. The members of the committee are practically 
agreed that the best Geography course is to be obtained by the elimina- 
tion of much of the technical, and, for the grade of the pupil, overspecial- 
ized portions of the average text in Physical Geography and by the sub- 
stitution of the life relations to geographic environment which are in- 
volved in a causal study of political and economic geography. The better 
and the more vital half of the present Physical Geography text book is 
to be kept as the necessary basis for broader and more valuable Geog- 
raphy. “The object of the teacher is to build up a conceptien of the sur- 
face of the earth as a product of interacting physical forces, in order 
that the surface may be intelligently viewed as the scene of social activi- 
ties.” 
The half (roughly approximated) of the present Physical Geography 
which is retained is to be studied by the methods which are now in use in 
the best schools; namely, by the use of elementary science experiments 
which are vital in physiographic relations and by field excursions with 
directed observations of local topography and local climate. 

The magnifying of the importance of the purely physical side of Geog- 
raphy in the past have led to the introduction of so much elementary 
science into Physical Geography that many teachers have demanded that 
the subject be made into an introductory general science course. We be- 
lieve that this is a serious error. We believe that the training and the 
information to be obtained in a thorough study of Geography, with physi- 
cal geography as the basis and the frame-work, are so valuable that Geog- 
raphy should be prescribed to all students as definitely as are Mathemat- 
ics and History. We should be glad to be able to base the Geography 
course on a better and more thorough study of general elementary science 
in our lower schools. We hope that such a general science course may be 
incorporated in the early years of the Intermediate High School as it is 
being developed at present in Berkeley and elsewhere. 
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HOW TO SECURE GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The U. S. Government publishes a great variety of reports, mono- 
graphs, books, maps, etc. They cover almost every field, and many of 
them are valuable contributions. How may a teacher know what is to 
be had and how to secure it? | : 

The Government Printing Office publishes little catalogues called 
Price Lists. Each list includes all of the obtainable government publi- 
cations in a particular field, e. g. Geological Survey, Fishes, Agriculture, 
etc. Each Price List contains a brief description of scores or even hun- 
dreds of publications, together with the price at which the government 
printer sells them. The prices are often only five or ten cents. Of course 
many publications can be obtained free, especially for schools, through 
your congressmen. Following are the titles of the various price lists, 
which may be secured by asking. Many of these would be of no interest 
to geography teachers. Others would be. For example, numbers 15, 25, 


27, 35, 43, 46, 47 and 48 all cover fields closely related to Geography. In 


writing, address, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Ask 
for the price lists which you desire, giving the number of each. These 
will be sent you free. From these lists you can get an idea of the publi- 
cations which are available and the price. Your congressman would 
probably get them free for your school. 


PRICE LISTS AND LEAFLETS 
Descriptive lists of the United States public documents relating to special subjects 
that are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents at Washington are sent on appli- 
cation. The practice of publishing lists embracing a variety of subjects has been dis- 


_continued. The numbers and subjects of the lists now available follow: 


10. Laws of United States. | 29. Economics. 

11. Food and diet. | 80. Natural wonders and antiquities. 

12. Water pollution and purification. | 838. Labor question. " 

18. Americana. ' $4. Library of Congress publications. 

14. Medical research. 37. Tariff of 1909. 

15. Geological Survey publications. 88. Animal Industry Bureau. 

16. Secretary’s office, Agric. Dept. 39. Biological Survey. 

17. Poultry. 40. Chémistry Buréat, Agric. Dept. 

18. Engineering: Mechanics. 41. Entomology Bureau. 

19. Army and Navy. — 42. Experiment Stations Office. 

20. Lands. 43. Forest Service. - 

21. Fishes. | 44, Plant Industry Bureau. 

22. Bird Life. | 45. Public Roads Office. 

23. Dairy Industry. ‘| 46. Soils Bureau. 

25. Transportation. 47. Statistics Bureau, Agric. Dept. 

26. Sociology. 48. Weather Bureau. 

27. Fthnology. 49. Proceedings of Congress. 

28. Finance. 

[Numbers 1 to 9 were in a different series. They are out of print and will not be 

reprinted. ] 


Price List 24 will be on North American Indians; 31 on Education; 32 on Non- 
contiguous territory and insular possession; 35 on Geography; 36 on Diplomacy. Other 
lists, relating to subjects of equal interest, will be compiled and published with little 
delay. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is frequently said ‘that geography is better taught in German 
schools than in American. The statement has never, so far as we know, 
been seriously challenged. Perhaps the statement is true. If the Ger- 
man teachers are handling the subject more efliciently than American 
teachers, we ought to know how they do it. We ought to find out 
wherein lies the superiority of their methods, or their books, or their 
materials, or whatever it is that gives their work superiority over ours. 
We have learned a great deal from Germany and we are not too proud 
to learn more. 

This magazine exists for just one purpose. That purpose is to help 
place geography teaching in this country on a higher plane. If some 
other nation has solved or partially solved an educational problem 
which is troubling us, the obvious thing for us to do, is to look into the 
matter. The Journal proposes to look into the matter of Geography 
teaching in Germany. Many American teachers have studied several 
years in Germany. Others have traveled there for the explicit purpose 
of studying German schools. Many professors in American colleges were 
born and educated in Germany and have now become well acquainted 
with our schools and hence are competent to make intelligent compari- 
sons. The first step in our investigation will be to get light from many 
sources on this question: Do competent judges believe that geography 
is better taught in German schools than in American? 

We shall collect the opinions of as many qualified persons as wé are 
able to get and publish them. We hereby invite persons who are familiar 
with geography teaching in German schools to write us an informal or 
a formal statement of their judgment upon the above question, giving 
reasons for their conclusions. At present we shall concern ourselves 
only with work below college grade. If qualified judges agree that 
results in Germany are superior, on the whole, to those secured in our 
schools, then an analysis of the reasons will be made. We must know 
in what particulars the results are better. Are they better from the 
college-educated man’s point of view? Are they also better from the 
standpoint of the practical man of affairs? Would the kind of knowledge 
and the kind of training which German boys get from school geography 
be better for American boys than what the boys get in our leading 
schools? What are the fundamental and essential differences between 
the way in which the German teachers handle the subject and the way 
in which we handle it? If the German methods are superior, in what 
ways does the superiority mainly manifest itself in the later life of the 
pupil? Has he a broader knowledge, or is it a more accurate knowledge 
or is it both? Or has he learned better how to use materials, how to 
find out things for himself? Or has he had a better training in observa- 
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tional geography and hence gained more accurate concepts? In short, 
what is it that gives German geography teaching its superior quality? 

And next,— 

To what extent can we profitably fit German methods into our school 
system? Can parts of their methods be appropriated and engrafted 
into our work and to what extent? Will the blending introduce confu- 
sion and result in our getting nowhere in particular or will it probably 
improve the work in our schools? It must not be forgotten that a plan 
which has been slowly evolved in harmony with the other parts of a 
national system of education, may not fit into a system which is based 
upon somewhat different ideals, and is differently organized. We shall 
publish some of our findings from month to month and finally sum- 
marize them. 


REVIEWS. 
By W. M. Greeory. 


Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By R. L. Archer 
243 pages. $1.10 net. 1910. The Macmillan Company. 

This is an English view of what geography should be taught in the elementary 
schools, and the ideas are accompanied by apparatus, etc. While the book is designed 
to aid the teachers of Great Britain, it will prove servicable to those interested in the 
modern movement in geography in this country. There are fourteen chapters which 
are devoted to discussions of aim, subject-matter, climatic principles, regional and 
economic geography. 

The author is to be especially commended for his view that the framing of a 
course in the new geography “cannot be found in making the elementary school course 
a very pale copy of the University course or even a preliminary to the work of the 
secondary school.” One cannot help feeling on reading this book that the University 
models of regional geography have been very freely used by the author in spite of 
his views. In America the trend is distinctly away from physical geography, as 
much as the English school-men are turning from the physiography of Huxley. 
These two movements agree in only retaining those elements of physical geography 
in the grade school which are vital to human interests. This conception if carried 
out would exclude from geography the teaching of names by rote, masses of mere 
facts and many abstract principles, and would substitute for them clear, descriptive 
types. The author’s idea of what constitutes the essentials of a good geographic 
description is not found under its paragraph heading on page 83 and the statements... 
there found are of little value. The criticism of imaginary geographical pictures 
which have about disappeared from the English texts could be applied to some of 
the elementary books of this country. 

The chapter on Maps (VII.) is suggestive and it should place greater emphasis 
on map exercises of which almost no mention is made. The Mercator is a “hideous 
distortion” and “gives a class more false impressions than can be corrected by weeks 
of teaching, because it suggests that three-quarters of the British Empire is situated 
amid ice.’ There is much good sense in the author’s warning as to the folly of 
children’s attempting to draw maps by longitude and latitude. This ought to discour- 
age some of its advocates in this country who have imported their ideas of map making 
for the elementary grades. The sketch map is given considerable emphasis and in 
the hands of a capable teacher it is a most valuable asset. The use of Ordinance 
Survey Maps is highly recommended for the English grades; a similar use of our 
excellent topographic sheets could be made in this country, but as yet our grades 
make almost no use of them. 

The conception of regional geography follows the excellent ideas of Dr. Herbert- 
son of Oxford, and its practical application in distinct, usable types is well done in 
Chapter IV. A good teachable plan for regional work is outlined in Chapter IX, in 
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which the home region is used to supply the basal concepts for the descriptive accounts 
of other regions. 

What to teach and where to place the emphasis in climate is rather crudely 
presented in Chapter X. The diagram on page 153 gives the wrong impression of the 
spiral air currents in the low area. The reversed Trade-Winds on page 151 should 
read “diverted,” as they have not doubled in their course but have been shifted east- 
ward by the earth’s rotation. The application of the principles of climate is made 
in a study of Asia, chapter XI, because this grand division “illustrates more climatic 
laws than any other continent.” This study is well wrought out and includes some 
valuable suggestions to teachers who find this continent difficult to teach. 

This contribution to the method of geography teaching in the English elementary 
schools is of considerable value to this country as a means of learning what others 
have found by actual experience to be valuable and helpful. It should find a place 
in the library of a modern school. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE MIDDLE ILLINOIS VALLEY. By Professor H. H. Barrows, 
University of Chicago. Illinois State Geological Survey, Educational Bulletin No. 15, 
124 pages, 16 plates and 47 figures. 1910. . 


. This report briefly presents the geography-history of the Middle Illinois Valley 
in a correlated and systematic manner. The geographic descriptions are clear, brief 
and explanatory. The human relations to physical control are well chosen and author- 
ative. The arrangement is in five chapters, four of which are geographic and the 
last one, historic. 

A clear empyrical description of the general physical features of this region 
is the subject-matter of Chapter I. The value of its contents is increased by an 
excellent summary. In Chapter II the Bedrock of the region is discussed from a 
physiographic viewpoint and it lacks the minute geological description that is so 
common in educational reports of this character. For teaching purposes a series of 
diagrams illustrating the changes from the initial form to the present surface would 
have been a valuable addition to this discussion. 

The Glacial History of the area comprises Chapter III. The distinction between 
the two general classes of soils, the origin of the term drift, the loess and the for- 
mation of the valley train are well presented. The facts concerning a cross-section 
near Peoria, IIl., (p. 27) and the deductions therefrom will appeal to teachers as an 

_ excellent method to frequently apply in their field work in home localities. The 
various conditions for the development of river terraces which are of particular 
importance in this region, are clearly stated and illustrated by diagrams. A con- 
cise summary at the close of this chapter would have increased the value of this 
material for educational purposes. 

The abnormal difference in the width of the Illinois valley in the upper and 
lower course is accounted for in Chapter IV in which Post Glacial Changes are 
discussed. The cycle of valley development (pp. 56-62) and the resulting deductions 
with the applications are to be recommended to the geography class for it is a method 
which can be easily applied to any region. The opportunities for the genetic study 
of valleys are unlimited in this region. 

The settlement and development of the Middle Illinois Valley (Chapter V) as 
dependent upon physiographic features and economic factors is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the new phase of geographic studies with which the author of this report 
is prominently identified. The series of maps showing the spread of population are 
interpreted both in terms of physical features and the economic factors concerned. 
The relation of the early population in this region to the streams, prairies, woods, 
bottom lands and the terraces is well developed. (76-80.) There is much material 
which is presented in this chapter that is of value to the history teacher of the 
Middle West who is attempting a rational interpretation of its settlement. The 
condition of growth in the early river towns, the importance of the early river trade, 
the steamboat and the railroad are closely woven together in the discussion of the 
early development. The importance of the Illinois and Michigan Canal as a factor 
in the expansion of 1848 is illustrated by the increase in population of the towns 
along its route down the Illinois river. It is shown that this canal was a vital link 
in the chain of conditions which gave such an impetus to the growth of Chicago. The 
advent of the railroad and the decrease of the canal traffic are shown to be due more 
to various economic factors than to the physiographic features. The Modern Deep 

Water Way is given careful consideration and the conclusion reached that “Commerial 
considerations seem about to compel the extensive improvement of the Illinois. river, 
and of its connection with Lake Michigan. This projected Deep Waterway is likely 
to be one of the largest factors in the future economic life of the region.” 
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